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The feed being fo neceflary for die maintenance of the 
fcveral fpecies, it is in fomc doubly and trebly defended. Ray. 

1 REE. n. f. trie , Jflandtck ; tree, Danifh.] 

1. A larcre vegetable rifing, with one woody ft cm, to a con- 
fiderablc height. 

Trees and fhrubs, of our native growth in Enid and, are 
diftinguifhed by Ray. i. Such as have their flowers disjoint¬ 
ed and remote from the fruit; and thefe are, i. Nuciferous 
ones ; as, the walnut tree, the hazel-nut tree, the beach, 
the chcfnut, and the common oak. 2. Coniferous ones; 
of this kind arc the Scotch firs, male and female; the pine, 
the common alder tree, and the birch tree. 3. Bacciferous ; 
as, the juniper and yew trees. 4. Lanigerous ones ; as, the 
black, white, and trembling poplar, willows, and ofiers of 
all kinds. 5. Such as bear their feeds, having an imperfect 
flower, in leafy membranes; as, the hforfe-bean. 6. Such 
as have their fruits and flowers contiguous ; of thefe feme are 
pomiferous; as, apples and pears: and fome bacciferous; as, 
the forb or fcrvice tree, the white or hawthorn, the wild 
rofe, fweet brier, currants, the great bilbery bufli, honey- 
fuckle, joy. Prunifcrous ones, whofe fruit is pretty large 
and Toft, with a ftonc in the middle; as, the black-thorn or 
floe tree, the black and white bullace tree, the black cherry, 
Isfc. Bacciferous ones; as, the ftrawberry tree in the 
weft of Ireland, miflctoc, water elder, the dwarf, a large 
laurel, the viburnum or way-fairing tree, the dog-berry tree, 
the fea black thorn, the berry-bearing elder, the p-ivet bar¬ 
berry, common elder, the holy, the buckthorn, the berry¬ 
bearing heath, the bramble, and fpindle tree or prickwood. 
Such as have their fruit dry when ripe; as, the bladder nut 
tree,’ the box tree, the common elm and afh, the maple, the 
gaule or fweet willow, common heath, broom, dyers wood, 
furze or gorfc, the lime tree, ifc. Miller. 

Sometime we fee a^cloud that’s dragonifh, 

A forked mountain, or blue promontory 
With t ees upon’t, that nod unto the world. 

And mock our eyes with air. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Who can bid the tree unfix his earth-bound root. Saak. 
It is pleafant to look upon a tree in Summer covered with 

■ green leaves, decked with blofl'oms, or laden with fruit, and 
calling a pleafant fhade : but to confider how this tree lprang 
from a little feed, how nature fhaped arid fed it till it came 
to this greatnefs, is a more rational pleafurc. Burnet. 

Trees fhoot up in one great Hern, and at a good diftance 
from the earth, fpread into branches : thus goofeberries are 
fhrubs, and oaks are trees. Locke. 

2. Any thing branched out. 

Vain are their hopes who fancy to inherit, 

By trees of pedigrees, or fame or merit: 

• Though plodding heralds through each branch may trace 

Old captains and di&ators of their race. Dryden. 

Tit ee germander, n. f. A plant. 

Tree of life. n.f. [lignum viter, Latin.] An evergreen: the 
wood is elfeemcd by turners. Miller. 

T . ee p im ofe. n. f. A plant. 

Tree tv. old plur. of tree. 

Well run greenhood, got between 
Under the fand-bag he was feen ; 

• Lowting low like a for’fter green. 

He knows his tackle and his treen. Beirj. fohnfon. 

Treen. adj. Wooden ; made of wood. Obfolete. 

Sir Thomas Rookelby, being controlled for firft fuffering 
himfelf to be ferved in treen cups, anfwered, thefe homely 
cups pay truly for that they contain : I had rather drink out 
of treen and pay gold and filver, than drink out of gold and 
filver and make wooden payments. Camden. 

Tre'foil. n. f. [ trifolh'.m , Lat.] A plant. 

The trefoil hath a papilionaceous flower, confifting of the 
ftandard, the wings and keel coming out of the empalement 
together with the pointal covered with its fringed fhcath : it 
becomes a capfule hidden in the empalement, and full of 
feeds fhaped like a kidney, adhering dole to the capfule when 
ripe: fome have flowers confifting of one leaf, and filled 
with kidney-fhaped feeds: to this muft be added, that the 
leaves grow by threes, fcldom by four or fives, on a common 
footftalk. Miller. 

Hope, by the ancients, was drawn in the form of a fweet 
and beautiful child, ftanding upon tiptoes, and a trefoil, or 
three-leaved grals in her hand. Pcacham on D awing. 

Some fow trefoil or rye-grafs with their clover. Mortimer. 

TRETLLAGE. n.f. [French.] 

Trcillage is a contexture of pales to fupport efpalliers, 

•• making a diftindt inclofure of any part of a garden. Trevoux. 
There are as many kinds of gardening as of poetry: 
makers of flower-gardens are epigrammatifts and fonnetcers, 
contrivers of bowers, grotto’s, treillages, and cafcades, are 
romance writers. Spedlator, N°. 477. 

TRELLIS, n.f. [ French. ] Is a ftru£ture of iron, wood, 
or olier, the parts crofting each other like a lattice. Trevoux. 

To Tre'm bee. v. n. [ trembler , Fr. tresno , Lat.] 

1. To fhake as with fear or cold ; to fhiver; to quake; to 
lhudder. 
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Brydeu. 


Rowe, 
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on. 


My compaftionate heart 
Will not permit my eyes once to behold 
The thing, whereat it trembles by furmile 
God’ ’s name 

And power thou trcmllefl at. Shake fare's AU or 

Shew your flaves how cholerick you are, 

And make your bondmen tremble. ' Shakefp. 7 r , 
This judgment of the heavens that makes us /r 
Touches us not with pitv. Shakeft Jr r 

They fhall fear and tremble. y. ..' ar ' 

When he heard the king, he fell into fuch a/rrf&J; 
he could hardly fpcalc. p, * 1,31 

Frighted Turnus trembrd as he fpoke. DrtdcrA. J? ’ 

He fbook the facred honours of his head J * a ' 
With terror trembl'd heav’n’s fubfiding hill. 

And from his lhaken curls ambrofial dews diftil. 

Ye powers, revenge your violated altars. 

That they who with unhallow’d hands approach 
May tremble. 

2. To quiver; to totter. 

Sinai’s grey top fhall tremble. 

We cannot imagine a muft of water to have flood upon 
the middle of the eartli like one great drop, or a tranMin, 
jelly, and all the places about it dry. * Burnet 

3. To quaver ; to fhake as a found. 

Winds make a noife unequally, and fometimes when ve¬ 
hement tremble at the height of their blaft. Sacon 

Tre'melingly. adv. [from trembling .] So as to fhake or 
quiver. 

Tremblingly fhe flood. 

And on the fudden dropt. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Say what the ufe, were finer opticks giv’n, 

Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o’er. 

To fmart and agonize at every pore? p ( p (i 

Treme'ndous. adj. [ tremendus , Latin.] Dreadful; horrible; 
aftonifhingly terrible. 

There Hands an altar where the prieft celebrates feme 
myfterics facred and tremendous. Taller , N“. 57. 

In that portal fliou’d the chief appear. 

Each hand tremendous with a brazen fpear. Pope’s Odyffey. 

Tre'mour. n.f. [ tremor , Lat.] 

1. The ftate of trembling. 

He fell into an univcrfal tremour of all his joints, that 
when going his legs trembled under him. Harvey. 

By its ftyptick and (Emulating quality it affe£ls the nerves, 
occafioning tremours. Arbutlmot on Aliment;, 

2 . Quivering or vibratory motion. 

Thefe itars do not twinkle when viewed through tclefcopei 
which have large apertures: for the rays of light which pals 
through divers parts of the aperture tremble each of them 
apart, and by means of their various, and fometimes con¬ 
trary tumors fall at one and the fame time upon different 
points in the bottom of the eye. Newton. 

Tre'mulous. adi. [ tremulus , Lat.] 

Trembling; fearful. 

The tender tremulous chriftian is cafily diftraifted and amazed 
by them. Decay of Piety . 

2. Quivering; vibratory. 

Breath vocalized, that is, vibrated or undulated, impreffes 
a fwift tremulous motion in the lips, tongue or palate, which 
breath palling fmooth does not. Holder. 

As thus th’ effulgence tremulous I drink, 

The lambent light’nings fhoot acrofs the fky. Thomfon. 

Tre'mulousness. n.f. [from tremulous.] The ftate of qui* 


I. 


Ainf. 


Shalt efpeore. 
Shaiefpeare. 


Milton. 


venng. 

Tres. v. f. A fifh fpear. 

Fo Trench, v. a. [tremeber, Fr.] 
l. To cut. 

Safe in a ditch he bides, 

With twenty trenched gafhes on his head. 

This weak imprefs of love is as a figure 
Trench’d in ice, which with an hour’s heat 
Diflolves to water, and doth lofe his form. 

».To cut or dig into pits or ditches. 

Pioneers with fpades and pickax arm'd, 

Forerun the royal camp to trench a field. 

Trench the ground, and make it ready for the Sprni£-^ 

Firft draw thy faulchion, and on ev’ry fiJe 
Trench the black earth a cubit long and wide. Vf 

The trenching plough or coulter is ufeful in pauure-grem ’ 
to cut out the Tides of trenches or drains. 

French, n.f [ tranche , Fr.] 
t. A pit or ditch. 

On that coaft build, , jr 

And with a trench enclofe the fruitful field. n 0 ( 

When you have got your water up to the highe P 
the land, make a fmall trench to carry fome of the ' v - l 
keeping it always upon a level. Mortimer^n # 

». Earth thrown up to defend foldiers in their appro- 
town, or to guard a camp. Xhs 
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The citizens of Corioli have i(Tucd forth 
And given to Lartius and to Marcius. battle : 

I faw°our party to the trenches driven. 

And then I came away. Sbakcfpcare s Cortolanus. 

William carries on the trench , 

Till both the town and caftle yield. 

Trenchant, adj. [ trenchant , Fr.J Cutting; fharp. 

He fiercely took his trenchant blade in hand, 

With which* he ftruck fo furious and fo fell. 

That nothing feem’d the puiflancc could withftand 
Againft a vanquifh’d foe, their fwords 
Were fharp and trenchant, not their words. 

Tre'ncHER. n.f [from tench ; trenchoir, Fr.] 
j A piece of wood on which meat is cut at table. 

No more 

I’ll ferape trenche , nor wafh difh. Shakefp. Tempejl. 

My eflate deferves an heir more rais’d. 

Than one which holds a trencher. Shah. Ttmon of Athens. 

■ When we find our dogs, we fet the difh or ti ember on the 
ground. More’s Antidote agalnjl Atheifm. 

5 Their homely fare difpatch’d ; the hungry band 

Invade their trenchers next, and foon devour. Dryden. 
Many a child may have the idea of a fquare trencher, or 
round plate, before he has any idea of infinite. Locke. 

2. The table. 

How often haft thou. 

Fed from my trencher, knccl’d down at the board, 

When I have fcafted. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

3. Food; pleafures of the table. 

It could be no ordinary declenfion of nature that could 
bring fomc men, after an ingenuous education, to place their 
fitmmrtm bonum upon their trenchers, and their utmoft felicity 
in wine. South's Sermons. 

Tre'ncherfly. n.f. [ trencher and fly.] One that haunts ta¬ 
bles ; a parafitc. 

He found all people came to him promifeuoufly, and he 
tried which of them were friends, and which only trencher- 
‘ flies and fpungers. L'EJlrange. 

TttE'NCHERMAN. n.f. [trencher and man.] A feeder; an cater. 
Palladius aflured him, that he had already been more fed 
to his liking than he could be by the Ikilfulteft trenchermen of 
Media. Sidney. 

You had mufty vi&uals, and he hath holp to eat it: he’s 
a very valiant trencherman ; he hath an excellent ftomach. 

Shakefp. Much ado about nothing. 
Trt/nchermAte. n.f. [trencher and mate.] A tabic compa¬ 
nion ; a parafitc. 

Bccanfc that judicious learning of the ancient fages doth not 
in this cafe ferve the turn, thefe trenchermates frame to them- 
felves a way more pleafant; a new method they have of 
turning things that are ferious into mockery, an art of con¬ 
tradiction by way of fcorn. Hooker, b. v. 

To Trend, v. n. To tend; to lie in any particular direc¬ 
tion. It feems a corruption of tend. 

1 he fcouts to fcvcral parts divide their way. 

To learn the natives names, their towns explore 
The Coafts and trendings of the crooked fhorc. Dryden. 
Tre'ntals. n.f. [trente, Fr.] 

Trentals or irigmtals were a number of mafles, to the tale 
of thirty, faid on the fame account, according to a certain 
order inftituted by Saint Gregory. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Tre'ndle .n.f. [-penbcl, Saxon.] Any thing turned round. 

Now improperly written trundle. 

Treea'n. n.f. [trepan, Fr.J 

t. An inftrument by which chirureeons cut out round pieces of 
the fkull. 

2 . A fnare; a ftratagem by which any one is enfhared. [Of 
this fignification Skinner afiigns for the reafon, that fome 
Englilh fhips in queen Elizabeth’s reign being invited, with 
great fhew of friendfliip, into Trapani, a part of Sicily, were 
there detained.] 

But what a thoughtlefs animal is man. 

How very naive in his own trepan. Rofcmmon. 

Can there be any thing of friendfhip in fnarcs, hooks, and 
trepans. South’s Sermons. 

During the commotion of the blood and fpirits, in which 
paffibn attaints, whatfoever is offered to the imagination in 
favour of it, tends only to deceive the.reafon : it Ts indeed a 
real t epan upon it, feeding it with colours and appearances 
mflead of arguments South's Sermons. 

1 rep a n. v. a. [from the noun; trepar.er, Fr.] 
i. To perforate with the trepan. J 

A putrid matter flowed forth hcrnoftrils, of the fame fmell 
with that in /■ epemnmg the bone. IVifeman’s Sure try. 

^covered of thole that were trepanned. Arbutlmot 
» 0 catch ; to cnlnarc. 

Thev / epann’d the ftate, and fac’d it down 
W ith plots and projects of our own. Hudibras, p hi 

invlftlf "!1 Ut l r ‘ paW l‘ d Wh ° are cal!cd to g°vcm, being 
fled with authority but bereaved of power, which is no^ 

• b « ra y "'em into l fpSid and 

- ® "trial way of being ridiculous. Snutffs Set mem 
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Trephi'n£ n.f. A fmall trepan; a fmaller Inftrument of 
perforation managed by one hand. 

I (hewed a trepan and trephine, and gave them liberty to 
try both upon a fkull. IPiJenum s Surgey. 


Lat.] 


and holdcth it 

m. 

oft en I n 


Donne. 


Milton. 


try both upon a 

Trepida tion. n.J. [t epicLtio, 

1. The ftate of trembling. 

The bow tortureth the firing continually, 
in a continual trepidation. Bacon's A at. Ilijl. N '. 137 / 

All objedls of the fenfes which are very oftenfive, caule 
the fpirits to retire; upon which the parts, in fome degree, 
are deflitute; and fo there is induced in them a trepidation 
and horror. Bacons Wat. Hijl. N 793 ' 

Moving of th’earth brings harms and fears. 

Men reckon what it did and meant; 

But trepidation of the fpheres. 

Though greater far, is innocent. 

'/ hey pals the planets fev'n, and pafs the fix’d. 

And that Cryftalline .fphere whofe balance weighs 
The trepidation talk’d, and that firft-mov’d. 

2. State of terrour.. 

Becaufe the whole kingdom flood in a zealous trepidation 
of the abfence of fuch a prince, I have been the more de- 
firous to refeurch the fevcral paflages of the journey. JVolton. 

His firft adtion of note was in the battle of Lepanto j 
where the fuccefs of that great day, in fuch trepidation of the 
ftate, made every man meritorious. IP'otton. 

To Tre spass, v. n. [trejjajfe , Fr.J 

1. To tranfgrefs ; to offend. 

If they fhall confefs their trefpafs which they t-cfpajfed 
againft me, I will remember my covenant. Lev. xxvi. 43. 

They not only contrailidt the general defign and particular 
exprefl'es of the gofpel, but trefpafs againft all logick. Norris. 

2 . To enter unlawfully on another’s ground. 

Their morals and ceconomy. 

Molt perfectly they made agree : 

Each virtue kept its proper bound. 

Nor trefpa's’el on the other’s ground. Prior. 

Tre'spass. n.f. [t efpas, Fr.J 
1. TranfgicfEon ; offence. 

Your purpos’d low correction 
Is fuch, as bafeft, and the meaneft wretches 
For pilf 'rings, and moft common trefpafs 
Are punifh’d with. Shakefp. King Lear. 

'I he t efpafs money and fin money was tbepriefts. 2Kings. 
He fhall bring his trefpafs offering for his fin. Lev. v. 6. 
Will God incenfc his ire 

For fuch a petty trefpafs ? Miiton. 

?■ Unlawful entrance on another’s ground. 

I Re'spasser. n.J. [from t efpafs .] 

1. An offender ; a tranfgreftor. 

2. One who enters unlawfully on another’s ground. 

If I come upon another’s ground without his licence, or 
the licence of the law, I am a trefpaffcr, for.which die owner 
may have an aiStion of trefpafs againft me. TVulton. 

Tre'ssed. adj. [from trrfe, French.j Knotted or curled. 

Nor this nor that fo much doth make me mourn. 

But for the lad, whom long I lov’d fo dear. 

Now loves a lafs that all his love doth fcorn. 

He plunged in pain his trefjcd locks doth tear. Spenfer. 
Tre sses. n.f. without a Angular. [ treffe, Fr. treccia, Italian.] 
A knot or curl of hair. 

Hung be the heav’ns with black, yield day to night! 
Comets, importing change of times and dates. 

Brandifh your cryftal trcjjes in the fky. Shakejpeare. 

Her fwelling bread 

Naked, met his under the flowing gold 
Of her loofe treffes hid. ° Milton. 

Adam had wove 

Of choiceft flow’rs a garland to adorn 

Her trcjfes, and her rural labours crown. Milton. 

r air treffes man’s imperial race enfnare, 

And beauty draws us with a Angle hair. Pope. 

. T T 7 7 ^ h f n “ afe ’ bri S ht n ymph ! to mourn the ravifh’d hair* 
^VV Inch adds new glory to the fhining fphere ! 

Not all the treffes that fair hair can boaft. 

Shall draw fuch envy as the lock you loft. Potie 

Tre STI.E. n.f. [trefeau, Fr.J *' 

1. The frame of a table. 

2. A moveable form by which any thing is fupported. 

Tret. n.f. [Probably from tritus, Lat.] An allowance made 

by merchants to retailers, which is four pounds in every hun¬ 
dred weight, and four pounds for watte or refufe of a com 
modify. 

Tre THINGS. n.f. [ tretbjngi, low Latin, from trethu, W<dfc* 
to tax.] 1 axes; imports. 

T\ ev *' t - fl-fl [Dnieper, Saxon; t-epied, Fr.] 
that itands on three legs : as, a ftool.' 

TREY.n f [tres, Lat. t>ois, Fr.] A three at cards. 

VVhite-r 


Any thins 


White-handed miff refs, on c fweet wo“rd"wifti'thee. 
Honey, milk, and fugar; there is three. 

Nay then, two treys ; metheglin, wort, and malmfey. 

Snakefp. Love's Labour loji 
Triable 













































































































































































